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firmed by the discovery of a considerable number of 
figures transfigured by arrows or darts. This appears 
to indicate the use of a species of magic which as a 
survival in civilization is known as black magic, in 
which injury is sought to be done an enemy by inflict- 
ing the desired injury upon an image of the victim. 

Still more interesting than the relationship of the 
magic art of Palaeolithic man to the like art of the 
backward races of today, is its relationship to the art 
of the earliest civilization of the ancient world of his- 
tory. In the Valley of the Nile, six thousand years 
ago, the Egyptian artists engraved or painted upon 
the walls of grotto-tombs images of the things which 
the dead were supposed to have need of in the after 
life in the belief that prayers or magical incantations 
performed before them would turn them into the real 
objects which they represented. This is magic pure 
and simple. It is in essence the same magic as we 
meet with in the pictured caverns of Palaeolithic man. 
Was it in Egyptian civilization a survival from a long- 
vanished primitive culture, like that survival of the 
Snake Dance in the semi-barbaric culture of the Hopi 
Indians ? 

We believe it was. Thus is all history illuminated 
by the light which streams from the marvelous fres- 
coes of the Old Stone Age grottoes of Europe. As the 
authors of La Caverne d'Altamira write: "The page 
of our local and prehistoric archaeology is trans- 
formed into a world view, and the interest of the sub- 
ject imposes itself on all ethnographers, artists, phil- 
osophers, and historians, for the depths of these 
painted and sculptured caverns of our troglodytes are 
truly a chapter in the history of the human spirit" 
(La Caverne d'Altamira, p. 243). 

The MeLeager in the Fogg Museum and Related Works in America. 
Geoboe H. Chase, Harvard. 

The Fogg Museum at Cambridge has recently ac- 
quired two heads in the style of Scopas, which, with 
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the cofpy of the Meleager, loaned to the Museum in 
1899, gives us in our small collection of ancient mar- 
bles three monuments to illustrate the work of this 
important master of the fourth century. It seemed to 
me, therefore, that it would be worth while to present 
the new accessions to the members of the Association 
and to try to bring them into relation with other sim- 
ilar works in this country. 

It is less than forty years ago that the exacava- 
tions of the French School at Piali in Arcadia, within 
the limits of the ancient city of Tegea, brought to light 
some battered fragments of the pedimental groups of 
the temple of Athena Alea and laid the foundations of 
all modern study of Scopas. The most important of the 
fragments were two human heads and the head of a 
boar, which, in spite of their mutilation, were sufficient 
to suggest the quality of the master, ranked in an- 
tiquity with Praxiteles and Lysippus as one of the 
great sculptors of the fourth century. Critics at once 
pointed out that here was the work of a sculptor who 
was almost the exact antithesis of Praxiteles. The 
square head, the sharp turn of the head upon the neck, 
the round, wide-open eyes, with their strongly empha- 
sized lids and upward gaze, above all the heavy roll 
of flesh above the outer corners of the eyes were quick- 
ly emphasized as evidence of ideals quite the opposite 
of those expressed in the dreamy, contemplative heads 
of the Hermes and other Praxitelean works. It was 
noted, too, that the lips, in the heads from Tegea, had 
evidently been open so as to show the teeth, and the 
nostrils dilated, further emphasizing the impression 
that the figures had been represented under stress of 
strong emotion. The catch-phrase "intensity of ex- 
pression' 9 was soon struck out and taken up as the 
label of Scopasian style. 

More recent researches at the site of the temple 
of Athena Alea have resulted in the discovery of fur- 
ther fragments from the pediments, but have not greatly 
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changed the inferences made on the basis of the first 
discoveries. It is these two heads, after all, to which 
we go back again and again to test the attributions 
that are made to Scopas and his followers. 

Of such attributions there has been no lack ; and if 
I venture to add to the list of attributed works, I do 
so in the knowledge and with the hope that you will not 
hesitate to criticize any ideas that I may advance. 

Among all the works that have been attributed to 
Scopas himself, none has been more generally accepted 
than a standing figure of Meleager, of which the ex- 
ample in Cambridge is in some respects, I venture to 
think, the best copy. The most famous example is the 
Vatican Meleager, an almost perfectly preserved Rom- 
an copy of the bronze original in which the Scopasian 
traits have been largely slurred over and lost through 
the intervention of the copyist, but which gives 
an excellent idea of the alert, vigorous pose. 
The awkward drapery is very surely an addition of 
the copyist's, introduced, probably, as a means of 
gaining additional support. In this respect, the much- 
restored copy in Berlin no doubt comes nearer to the 
original, though in most other ways it is of little value. 
The best copy of the head is often thought to be that 
in the garden of the Villa Medici in Rome. It is 
placed on a slender body, with which it obviously has 
no connection, and splendidly set up under an arbor, 
as an ancient statue should be placed, in full sunlight, 
not in the diffused light of a museum. 

The Fogg Meleager Fig. 1 creates, at first sight, 
a less favorable impression than the Vatican copy. 
It is little more than a head and torso, for although 
several other fragments were found when the statute 
was discovered at San Marinella near Rome in 1895, 
only a bit of the left arm could be attached to the larger 
pieces. But though far from complete, it seems to me 
to give a better impression of the style of the original 
than any of the other copies. What is most striking in 
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this example is the vigorous handling of the marble, 
which in places amounts almost to harshness. There is 
no slurring over of details of anatomy, no softening of 
the expression anywhere. A comparison with the 
Medici head is especially instructive. Placed beside 
the Fogg Museum example, the Medici head, with its 
full, rounded lips, its longer, narrower eyes, seems 
almost sentimental. In side view, there is a similar 
contrast. In the Fogg Museum figure, the deep sink- 
ing of the inner corner of the eye, the deep, irregular 
grooves in which the marble is cut to suggest the dis- 
ordered hair, the prominent bony structure of the skull, 
all produce an effect of almost brutal strength, which 
is lacking in the softer treatment of the Medici head. 
One may like the Medici head better, but if we judge by 
the heads from Tegea, it was just this vigorous treat- 
ment that was most characteristic of Scopas. Because 
of this quality, it has sometimes been thought that the 
Fogg Museum copy is a (Greek work of the fourth 
century, almost contemporary with the original itself. 
In view of the finding-place, however, it seems to me. 
more probably a work of the Roman period, but the 
work of a copyist of much more than ordinary skill, 
one who had the ability to reproduce very closely 
the quality of the original. It is a curious fact that 
the statue was found less than a hundred yards from 
the spot where the Berlin Meleager was discovered 
fifty-seven years before. 

Neither of the two recent acquisitions of the Mu- 
seum rivals the Meleager, though both are not without 
interest. The first, a mutilated head, Fig. 2, was re- 
ceived in 1913 as a gift from Mr. E. P. Warren. Ow- 
ing to the loss of the whole lower portion of the face, 
the problem of exhibiting the head has considerably 
exercised the Directors of the Museum. Since this 
photograph was taken, the plaster support has been 
considerably cut down, to the great advantage of the 
appearance of the fragment. That it bears a close 
relationship to Scopas seems clear from the round, 
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wide-open eyes, with their strongly emphasized lids, 
and from the modelling of the forehead, with the roll 
of flesh over the outer corner of the eyes. The deep 
cutting of the hair is similar in many ways to the treat- 
ment of the hair in the Fogg Meleager. The workman- 
ship is remarkably crisp and fresh, and justifies us in 
assigning the head to a fourth century sculptor, an im- 
mediate and close follower of Scopas. 

The second head, Fig. 3, in the Fogg Museum was 
acquired in 1915. It was brought with a part of the 
Van Eensselaer Fund, received in 1913 for the pur- 
chase of objects for the Collection of Classical Antiqui- 
ties. Here again, in spite of great mutilation, many 
Scopasian qualities are evident, — above all, the square 
skull, the round eyes, the open lips, the distended nos- 
trils. The surface has been badly injured almost 
everywhere, but even if all possible allowances are 
made, the workmanship appears inferior to that of the 
Warren head. It seems to me, however, to suggest a 
Greek master, rather than a copyist of the Eoman pe- 
riod. On this basis, I am inclined to date it in the 
third century, B. C, and to regard it as the work of 
an imitator of Scopas in this later period. 

Among other works in America which reflect the 
style of Scopas, the two with which I am most familiar 
are two heads in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
One, which has been in the Museum since 1897, is a 
head of Heracles, almost perfectly preserved except 
for the nose, which has been restored in plaster. The 
Scopasian character of this head is obvious at a glance, 
though some of the characteristic traits have been 
" toned down," as so often happens in the work of 
copyists. That it is a copy is proved by the existence 
of several replicas. One is tempted to suggest that 
this series of works is based on the Heracles by 
Scopas which Pausanias saw in the Gymnasium of 
Sicyon (Paus. 2, 10, 1), but the existence of other 
types of Heracles which exhibit Scopasian qualities 
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makes certainty imjpossible. The Boston head has 
sometimes been thought to be a work of the fourth 
century, but it seems to me to be rather a product of 
the Roman age, made by a copyist of more than ordi- 
nary ability. 

The other Scopasian head in Boston, which has 
been in the Museum since 1901, presents an interest- 
ing problem. It represents a boy, or, at least, a very 
young man. In some ways, it shows closer similari- 
ties to the heads from Tegea than any of the works 
that we have considered. The sharp turn of the head 
to the right, the upward gaze, and the deeply shad- 
owed eyes combine to produce an effect of pathos 
which at once recalls the heads from the pediment. 
The nostrils are dilated, the lips open. Yet other 
qualities suggest that other influences, too, have been 
at work. The face tapers decidedly towards the chin, 
the eyes are comparatively long and narrow, the hair 
is sketchily rendered, — traits which suggest the man- 
ner of Praxiteles, rather than that of his older 
contemporary. All this points to an eclectic sculptor, 
probably of the end of the fourth or the beginning of 
the third century, B. C, and to this date I am inclined 
to assign the work. 

Finally, in the American Journal of Archaeology 
for 1909, pp. 151-157, Professor Bates, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, published a head of Heracles, 
which is said to have been found at Sparta in 1908. 
It was afterwards loaned for a time by the owner, 
Mrs. John Newbold Hazard, of Peacedale, E. L, to 
the Museum of Fine Arts, where I had the pleasure 
of seeing it. Professor Bates recognized the Scopa- 
sian qualities in the work, and argued that "it is proba- 
bly a very good copy of a lost work of Scopas." 
More recently Dr. Caskey, of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, has pointed out that here, too, another influence 
than that of Scopas is discernible, that "the shape of 
the lips, the rendering of the flesh on either side of 
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the mouth, and the dimple in the chin can be closely 
paralleled in heads which are to be assigned with cer- 
tainty to Praxiteles or his school." To this one might 
also add the long and narrow eyes, which have little 
of the Scopasian quality, but produce, as Professor 
Bates himself argued, an expression of earnestness 
rather than of intensity. Here again, therefore, we 
seem to be dealing with an eclectic work, which, al- 
though it shows the influence of Scopas, can hardly be 
associated directly with the sculptor or his school. I 
am inclined to agree with Dr. Caskey in dating it in 
the later years of the fourth century. 

In American collections, then, we have at least 
six works that show the influence of one of the six 
great sculptors of Greece. No doubt there are others. 
Indeed, one of my purposes in presenting this se- 
ries was that I might hear of other examples and re- 
ceive suggestions about the works that I have men- 
tioned. But I had another motive also. It seems to 
me that we teachers of the history of art do not al- 
ways make full use of original materials which lie 
ready to our hands if we will but use them. We Amer- 
icans, as a nation, are not usually charged with ex- 
cessive modesty; we are generally thought to err in 
the opposite direction. But do we not, habitually, 
underrate the wealth of our museums and collections? 
Do we not too often give the impression to our classes 
that, so far as works of art are concerned, there is 
not much to be seen in America? No one, of course, 
would argue that any of our American museums and 
private collections as yet rivals the famous collections 
of Europe, except in rare cases and for special classes 
of monuments. But with the wonderful growth of 
museums and the museum idea which we have wit- 
nessed in this country in recent years, it is certainly 
true that many phases of the history of art and the 
characteristics of many artists can be perfectly well 
shown by means of original works which the student 
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can see without the necessity of foreign travel. And 
we all know from experience the thrill which the stu- 
dent feels when he stands before an original monu- 
ment and realizes that it is "the real thing,' 9 not a 
plaster cast or a photograph. One way, surely, in 
which we can help the cause of art in America is to 
encourage our students to cultivate the museum habit 
and to make them realize that they need not wait until 
they can travel abroad before they can expect to see 
original works and even masterpieces. 

Committee Reports. 

The Committee on time and place recommended 
that the next annual meeting be held in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York City during the Easter 
Holidays, 1918. The report was adopted. 

Appropriate resolutions were adopted express- 
ing the thanks of the Association to those whose ef- 
forts had made this meeting a success. 

In accordance with the report of the Committee 
on nominations the following officers were elected : 

President : John Pickard, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Vice President : George H. Chase, Harvard Univ- 
ersity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Charles F. Kelley, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Directors : 

Edith B. Abbott, Metropolitan Museum. 

Holmes Smith, Washington University. 
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Figure 1. — Fogg Meleager. 




Figure 2. — Warren Head. 




Figure 3. — Van Rensselaer Head. 



